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Chat with Rossini. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
Translated for this Journal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 


IV. 

Ross1n1 sang the beginning of a string Quar- 
tet by Haypn. Could a piece be commenced in 
amore noble manner? he exclaimed. What an 
abandon, what a grace is in this motive ! 

—I do not believe that Haydn in the string Quar- 
tet, said I, has ever been surpassed by any com- 
poser, not even by BEETHOVEN. 

—Charming works indeed are these Quartets, 
said the miiestro with warmth; what a lovely in- 
terchange of the four instruments! and what a 
subtlety in the modulations! All composers of 
consequence have fine modulations; but those of 
Haydn always had for me a quite peculiar, indi- 
vidual charm. 

—Have you already had occasion to hear these 
compositions in Italy ? I asked. 

—Already in Bologna, in my boyhood. I had 
got together a quartet of strings, in which I played 
the viola as well as might be. The first violinist 
had at first only a few of Haydn’s works, but I 
kept urging him to procure more and more, so 
that I gradually became familiar with a consider- 
able number of them. At that time I studied 
Haydn with peculiar partiality. You should have 
been present when I directed “The Creation” at 
the Lyceum in Bologna! In truth I suffered no 
slip in any performer to escape me, for I knew 
every note by heart. “The Seasons,” 
died, as after leaving the Lyceum I was made di- 
rector of the Philharmonic concerts. 

—“The Seasons” are perhaps still richer in in- 
vention, than “ The Creation,” said I. Certainly 
the text afforded more room for variety. ¥ 
—It may be so, replied Rossini; but there is a 

















too, I stu-" 





certain higher feeling pervading “ The Creation,” 
which makes me prefer it. Tow splendid is this 
Aria—, and the chorus in B flat,—and the air of 
Raphael (the miiestro sang the beginnings of all 
these pieces),—and what a wonderful instrumen- 
tal composition is the Chaos! But nothing cleaves 
to one more deeply, than the impressions of first 
youth. I knew in Vienna an Italian, CALPANT, 
who, having resided there for many years, had 
been a great deal in the society of Haydn. He 
was never weary of telling me about the kind- 
heartedness, the gentleness and modesty of the 
old master. 

—He showed the greatest justice towards others, 
said I, and declared to Mozart’s father, in the 

simplest words, that he esteemed his son the 

greatest of all composers. 

—He certainly expressed his real thought, and 

he was right, exclaimed the miiestro. 

—I have never seen one of his operas, I contin- 

ued; but, strangely enough, they do not seem to 

have been of much account. 

—I have read them through in Vienna, at the 

house of a passionate admirer of Haydn, who 

boasted that he possessed all his compositions, said 

Rossini. They are insignificant works, in which 

scarcely a trait here and there reminds you of the 

great composer. I believe he composed them all 

at an early age, merely to oblige prince Esrer- 

nAzy and his singers. Do you know his cantata, 
Ariadne ? 

—I played it through once, a long time ago, but I 
have never heard it, and there is nothing remain- 
ing of it in my memory, said I, somewhat 
ashamed. 

—Apart from the oratorios, it is to me the dearest 
vocal composition of Haydn—the Adagio espec- 
ially is very fine, said Rossini, and he began to 
sing a considerable piece of it. 

—You really know our German masters better 
than I do, I exclaimed, and I begin to grow jeal- 
ous of you. Are you as well acquainted, then, 
with your Italian predecessors ? 

—I have read through a great deal. 

—Hlave you heard many of PAts1ELLO’s operas 
performed ? 

—In my young days they had nearly vanished 
from the Italian stage. GENERALI, FioRAVANTI, 
Parr, but above all Simon Marr were the order 
of the day. 

—Do you like Paisiello ? 

—lHlis music passes agreeably by the ear, but nei- 
ther as regards harmony nor melody is it distin- 
guished, and it has never interested me particularly. 
His principle was, with a small motive to compose 
a whole piece—which gave little life and particu- 
larly little dramatic expression. 

—Did you know him personally ? 




















—I saw him in Naples, after his return from 
Paris, where he acquired some fortune. Napo- 
LEON liked to hear his music, and Paisiello boast- 
ed of it in a rather niiive manner, telling every- 
body that the great Emperor was peculiarly fond 
of his music, because it did not hinder him from 
thinking about other things. A singular praise ! 
Nevertheless his soft music was universally pre- 
ferred in its day—every epoch has its own pecu- 
liar taste. 

—Was Paisiello an interesting man? 

—lIlis exterior was fine, powerful, almost impos- 
ing; but he was shockingly uncultivated and 
immeasurably insignificant. You should have 
read a letter of his! I speak not of the ,hand- 
writing, nor of the orthography—I can pardon 
that; but the inaptitude of the expression, the 
flatness of the thoughts, are beyond all conception | 
A very different man was CrimArosa,—a fine, 
cultivated mind. Do you know anything of his ? 
—The Matrimonio Segreto, of course, I answered ; 
also I have read through “ The Horatii.” 

—lIn the latter there is not somuch. On the oth- 
er hand there is an Opera Buffa by him, Le 
trame deluse, which is altogether excellent. 
—Better than the Matrimonio Segreto ? 
—Incomparably more important. There is a Fi- 
nale in the second act (it is almost too great for a 
last Finale), which is a genuine masterpiece. Un- 
fortunately the libretto is miserably bad. I also 
remember an aria in his oratorio, Jsaaco, in which 
there is one passage especially, which is very strik- 
ing and dramatic as to harmony. A pure inspi- 
ration, for in general, as you know, he was no 
great harmonist. 

—lIt is difficult with us to obtain the works of 
these composers, said I. One must go in person 
and spend a year in Italy for this purpose. The 
library of the Conservatoire of Naples especially, 
must contain extraordinary treasures. 

—There is an astonishing quantity stored away 
there, said Rossini; the collective manuscripts of 
Cimarosa, too, must be to be found there. For- 
merly they were in the possession of the Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, who cherished a passionate regard for 
Cimarosa. One could not give him a greater 
pleasure, than by singing him some pieces of his 
favorite. I did this often during my stay in 
Rome, and he was truly grateful to me for it. 
—And your own manuscripts, miiestro,—I fancy, 
you do not possess many of them ? 

—Not a note. 

—But where in the world are they ? 

—Heaven knows. I had the right, at the end of 
a year, to demand them back from the copyist, 
but I never made any use of it. Some of them 
may be in Naples; some are in Paris; the fate of 
the rest is unknown to me. 
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—Have you not at least preserved your studies 
with Padre Matrer ? 

—I had them for many years—but one day when 
I came back to Bologna, they were no more to be 
found. Whether they were thrown away, or 
stolen, or sold for waste paper, I know not. 
—You are not perhaps in possession of the en- 
graved scores and piano arrangements of your 
operas, miiestro! said I, laughing. 

—What should I want of them? It is years since 
any music has been made in my house. Shall I 
study them ? 

—And the opera, Ermione, which one of your 
biographers says that you have kept mysteriously, 
to leave it to posterity—how about that ? 

—It lies with the others. 

—You told me formerly about that opera, that 
you had made it too dramatic, and—it had fallen 
through. 

—And very justly, said Rossini, in a cheerful 
tone, it was very tedious. 

—Does it contain no airs, then, no finales, noth- 
ing of all that, with which you always knew how 
to intoxicate the people ? 

—You are very kind, said the miiestro, ironically, 
but there was really nothing in it,—all recitative- 
like and declamatory. I wrote one Cavatina in it 
for Davip; the poor fellow had to have something 
tosing. This has had some circulation, and proba- 
bly you know it. It begins.... (and the miiestro 
sang the first motive). . 

—lI have often heard it, without knowing that it 
was taken from that opera. 
eral Monrer—let us ask him for some explana- 


But here comes Gen- 


tions in relation to the last telegraphic despatches 
(from Sebastopol). 
—That we will. Curious music, they perform 
there—very strongly instrumented! But when 


shall we get to the Finale ? 
V. 

Our esteemed master NEUKOMM was also pass- 
ing a couple of weeks in September with his 
friends in Trouville. He wished to see Rossini, 
and as he had not met him for twenty-five years, 
I called with him. Rossini at 
how at that time, at the Duchess of Vaudemont’s, 


once recollected 


Neukomm had given him some hints about the 
construction of an Acolian harp, of which he had 
several made at the country seat of his friend 
The two distinguished men conversed 
I had told 


Rossini much about Neukomm, especially of his 


Aguado. 
tozether in the most cordial manner. 


incredible, and really wonderful activity, which 
kept him prisoner at his writing desk from the 
earliest hour of morning. Thereupon Rossini 
began. 

You are still ever unwearied in producing, 
Signor Chevalier, he said to him. 
— When it comes to such a pass that I can 
work no more, replied Neukomm, they may lay 
me between six boards and nail them up; I shall 
not care to knowany more of life. 
—You have the passion of industry, I always 
have had that of laziness! exclaimed Rossini. 
—The forty operas of your composing are not 
exactly a proof of that, replied Neukomm. 
—That was long ago. But one should bring into 
the world with him whip-cords instead of nerves, 
said the miiestro somewhat seriously. But let us 
leave that. You have travelled extensively, and 
indeed have been for several years in Brazil ? 
—I had accepted the place of court-kapellmeister 





with Don Pepro, who wasa very music-loving 
gentleman. He even busied himself with com- 
position. 

—I can tell you something about that, said Ros- 
IIe had been so gracious, as to send me an 
order. Afterwards when he came, somewhat 
against his will, to Paris, 1 thanked him for it, and, 
as I had heard about his compositions, I asked 
him to allow something of them to be performed 
at the Italian Opera, to which he willingly con- 


sini. 


sented. 

—THle would even have directed, had you wished 
it, interrupted Neukomm. 

—Impossible! He sent me a Cavatina, which I 
had copied out, with the addition of a few trom- 
bone blasts; it was well performed in a concert 
at the Italian Opera, received quite a respectable 
applause, and Don Pedro in his box appeared to 
feel great pleasure in it,—at all events he thanked 
me in the warmest manner.— 

I must insert here by way of completion of this 
little anecdote, that I spoke of it in the saloon of the 
Countess B. 
well, said the Countess, for Don Pedro came after 
the concert into the Tuileries and looked perfect- 
ly transfigured. Tle declared that he had never 


I remember that evening perfectly 


in all his life experienced so great a pleasure. 
These enthusiastic outbursts on the part of a man, 
who had just lost an empire, appeared strange 
enough. 

—Perhaps it is not always the weightiest things, 
that give us the greatest pleasure, I took the lib- 
erty of remarking. 

—Another forenoon I was with Rossini at Neu- 
komm’s. The latter had in his chamber a little 
Orgue expressif, which contained many improve- 
ments and conveniences suggested by himself. 
With the youthful vivacity, peculiar to him, Neu- 
komm explained all the details and begged Ros- 
sini to try the instrument. Ife sat down and 
played, as well as he could, a couple of dozen 
bars of the “ Chaos” from the “ Creation,” which 
was naturally very gratifying to the old scholar 
of Haydn. 
movements from * The Seven Words,” which he 


Then I played with Neukomm some 


had arranged for piano and orgue expressif, 
which led to mention of the fact that Neukomm 


had performed this labor for a great number of 


the greatest works of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, 
of course simply for his own satisfaction and the 
pleasure of a few friends. 

Afterwards as we walked away together, Ros- 
sini said, evidently moved: Such industry, such 
genuine simple love of Art are in the highest de- 
gree honorable. No money interest comes in 
play there, no self-love, or at least so small a dose 
of it, that it is not worth speaking of. I have 
great respect for it ! 

[To be continued.] 
- — > - — 
Life of John Sebastian Bach; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 


(Continued from p. 75.) 





CHAPTER VIII, 

In order to produce works of such excellence 
as Bach has left behind him, in various branches, 
it is clear, he must have composed a great deal. 
For the greatest genius in the world, unless he be 
daily exercised in his art, can never produce 
works which a competent judge could pronounce 
to be perfect and complete throughout. Constant 
practice can alone attain to true greatness. But 
it would be highly erroneous to pronounce all the 
productions of this unwearied practice to be mas- 





ter-pieces, because master-pieces are the final 
result of it. And this is not unexemplified in 
Bach’s works. Though there are to be found, 
even in his earliest attempts, unquestionable evi- 
dences of great genius, yet they, at the same time, 
exhibit so much that is useless, weak, eccentric 
and tasteless, that they are unworthy of being 
preserved, at least, for the public at large, and are 
chiefly interesting for the connoisseur, as serving 
to trace the course which such a genius has pur- 
sued, from the beginning of his career. To assist 
us to distinguish these juvenile efforts or exercises, 
from his real master-pieces, Bach has furnished us 
with two criterions, and critical comparison may 
afford a third. He was above forty years of age 
when his first work appeared; and what he him- 
self, at that mature age, deemed worthy of publi- 
cation, we may, surely, pronounce to be good. A 
great portion of his compositions, however, were 
merely circulated in manuscript; and to judge of 
these, we must resort partly to critical comparison, 
and partly, also, to those sure tests, which Bach 
himself has given us. Bach, like all other true 
geniuses, never entirely laid aside the file of the 
critic, but improved any of his early works that 
were capable of improvement, and even extended 
his care to some of those works already engraven ; 
and hence arose the differences in the old and 
new copies; and he himself clearly conceived the 
pieces so altered to be worthy of improvement, 
and capable of being made really fine works of 
Art. Under this head, you may reckon most cf 
what he composed before the year 1725, as will 
be presently more particularly mentioned in the 
following list. There are a great many later 
compositions which, for reasons easily to be under- 
stood, are, likewise, known only in manuscript, 
but which bear, too decidedly, the stamp of per- 
fection, to ailow us to doubt whether we shall class 
them among the essays, or among the chef'd’auvres 
of this accomplished master. 

Bach’s engraved works, are as follows:—1. 
Clavieriibung, or Exercises for the Clavichord; 
consisting of preludes, allemandes, courants, 
sarabands, jigs, minuets, &c., for the amusement 
of amateurs. Opus 1, published by “ the author, 
1731.” This work consists of six suites; the 
first appeared in 1726, and the others followed 
in succession, till in 1731 they were all en- 
graved together. This work made in its day, a 
great noise in the musical world: such superior 
compositions for the harpsichord had never 
been before heard. He, who learnt to play 
some of these pieces well, could make his fortune 
by them, in the musical world; and even now a 
young artist might gain much knowledge from 
them; they are so brilliant, tuneful and expres- 
sive, and ever new. In the new edition, they 
bear the title of “ Exercises pour le Ciavecin.” 
2.—“ Clavieriibung, or Exercises for the Clavi- 
chord; consisting of a concerto in the Italian style, 
and an overture in the French style, for a harp- 
sichord, with two rows of keys. Second part, 
published by Christopher Weizel, in Nuremberg.” 
3.—* Clavieriibung, or Exercises for the Clavi- 
chord; consisting of various preludes to the 
Cathechismal, &c., and other hymns for the Organ, 
composed for the amusement of amateurs, and 
especially for judges of such works. Third part, 
published by the author.” Besides the preludes 
and fugues for the organ, which are all master- 
pieces, this collection also contains four duets for 
the elavichord, which are models for duets, and 
admit no third part. 4. “ Sechs Chordie, or Six 
Choral Melodies, of various kinds, to be played 
on one organ, having two rows of keys, and a 
pedal. Zella on Thuringia Forest. Published by 
J. G. Schiibler.” They are full of solemn and 
religious expression. In some of them we may 
see how Bach’s method of managing stops differed 
from the usual one. For instance in the second 
chorale, “ Wo soll ich jlichen hin,” &e., he gives 
to the first 8, to the second 16, and to the pedal 
4 feet. The pedal is made to perform the 
cantum firmum. 5. “Clavieriibung, or Exercises 
for the Clavichord; consisting of an air, with 
several variations for the harpsichord, with two 
rows of keys. Published by Balthaer Schmid, at 
Nuremberg.” This excellent work has thirty 
variations, in which there are canons in all inter- 
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vals, and movements from the unison to the ninth, 
with the most easy and flowing melody. It has, 
also, a four-part fugue, and besides, several very 
brilliant variations for two clavichords; and to 
conclude, a quodlibet, as it is called, which might 
alone immortalize its author, though it is here far 
from holding the first place. For this model, ac- 
cording to which all variations should be made, 
though for obvious reasons, not one of the kind 
has ever been attempted,—for this model we 
have to thank Count Kaiserling, formerly Russian 
Ambassador at the court of the Elector of Saxony, 
who often resided at Leipzig, and brought with 
him Goldberg, of whom whom we have before 
spoken, in order to have him taught by Bach. 
The Count was a great invalid, and passed many 
sleepless nights; and, on these occasions, Gold- 
berg, who lived in the same house with him, used 
to remain during the night, in an adjoining room, 
to play to him while he remained awake. The 
Count once expressed a wish to Bach to have 
some harpsichord pieces for Goldberg, of a sooth- 
ing yet cheerful character, which should afford 
him some amusement during those sleepless hours. 
Bach thought that this desire would be best grat- 
ified by variations, which he had hitherto looked 
upon as an ungrateful labor, on account of the 
continual sameness of their fundamental har- 
monies. But these variations became in_ his 
hands, models of Art, as, indeed, were all his com- 
positions of this period. They are the only 
model of the kind he has left us. The Count 
always called them Ais variations, and was never 
tired of hearing them; and long afterwards, when 
ever he lay awake at night, he used to say : “ Do, 
dear Goldberg, play me one of my variations. 
Bach was, perhaps, better rewarded for this 
than for any other of his works. The Count pre- 
sented him with a golden goblet, containing a 
hundred louis d’ors; but had it been a thousand, 
it would not have been overrated as a work of Art. 
It should be observed, that in the engraved copies 
of these variations, there are some important 
errata which the composer has carefully corrected 


in his own copy. 
[To be continued.] 


Diary Abroad.—No. 29. 

Beruty, Nov. 11.—Lenz’s new book! Part First, 
“Life of the Master, BEETHOVEN,” 8vo. pp. 293. 

Page 5th. “ Beethoven was hardly seven years old 
when his father concluded to educate him as a musician. 
The old custom in common life, of bringing up the son 
in the footsteps of his father, so often a cause of misery, 
was to the advantage of Beethoven; him it raised aloft! 
The future creator of the Sinfonia Eroica withdrew into 
the little room in the attic of the modest gabled house in 
the Bonngasse, which resembles the birth house of Mo- 
zarT in Salzburg, as the overture to the Zauberflite 
does that to Coriolan. Here, high up under the roof, the 
boy practiced the violin entrusted to him among the 
heaps of dusty books and his father’s piles of music, 
yellow with age, which contained more dust than soul. 
His only society was a huge spider, so musically inclined, 
that it instantly left its corner, so oft as it heard this 
boy, the elect to so grand a destiny, and let itself down 
upon the instrument of the roof-virtuoso. He however 
had just so little fear of the ugly creature, as he had 
thirty years after in swearing solemnly eternal hostility 
in his violin concerto in D, (see op. 61 in Catalogue*) to 
the prevailing empty concerto style. On the other hand 
the child learned to love the spider, but this was not to 
last. The mother of the boy, not knowing the instinct 
and its love for her son, destroyed it in the absence of the 
roof-virtuoso. So ended his first love. Whether the 
insect was musical, or more probably unmusical, is not 
decided by Quatremere Disjouval, who relates the fact 
in his Araneologie.” 

An interesting and beautiful story, is it not? Mr. 
Lenz however has not given it exactly as it was commu- 
nicated to the Leipziger Musik Zeitung in 1800, [vol. IT., 
P- 653) by D. Hager, of Altenburg. This gentleman 
expressly states that he copies from Disjouval, and 
relates the death of the spider thus: “ Oue day his aunt 
[not the spider’s] who filled the place of mother to the 








*This refers to the Catalogue in Lenz’s previous book, ‘‘Beet- 
hoven et ses trois styles.”; 





boy, entered the room and brought some one to witness 
the talents of the young violinist. He played, the spider 
stayed not away, but finally mounted to his arm. The 
aunt suddenly sprang forward, knocked the insect to 
the floor with her slipper, and trod upon it instantly. 
Horrified sank the young man to the floor in a fainting 
fit.”” 

Note by D. Hager: 

(“The young artist then, is the so celebrated Beet- 
hoven now. Whoever wishes can learn the truth of this 
circumstance as often as he will by applying to his for- 
mer teacher, citizen Le Mierre, at Paris.’’) 

One or two points in Lenz's relation sound a little as 
though he had gone to Fetis or the for his 
facts. They however are easily corrected. 

1. Beethoven's father decided to educate him to mu- 
sic before he was four years old. Wegeler and Mayor 
Windeck of Bonn, in the controversy about B.’s birth 
house, testify to having seen the child at that early age 
standing in tears at the pianoforte, whither he was forced 
by his father. 

2. At seven years of age the Beethoven family no 
longer lived in the Bonngasse; they left it soon after the 
birth of the Ludwig. 

8. There is no evidence that the father, Johann van 
Beethoven, ever composed a note of music, and much 
circumstantial evidence that the heaps of dusty books 
are a Fétis-like ornament to the story. 

4. The instrument on which the boy had to practice 
was the piano forte, and not the violin. 

5. It was ina back room of the house in the Rhein- 
gasse, where Wegeler saw him at work in tears. 

As to the anecdote of the spider, Lenz acknowledges 
that Beethoven in after years denied it. ScHinDLER 
says so expressly; but believes it nevertheless, on this 
ground: “ Beethoven,” says he, “ hated everything that 
reminded one of ‘ Sensiblerie,’ and just on this account 
he was able to speak such wisdom in the mysterious 
language of his music to the finer but true feelings of the 
human heart.” 

I do not believe it, on these grounds: 

1. That B. studied the pianoforte so as in his eleventh 
year to play Bacn, and pnblish sonatas—how should he 
stndy the violin? 

2. In his eighteenth year he plays viola in the Elector’s 
orchestra, which does not look like being a violinist of 
note. 

8. In the story toldin the Zeitung, an aunt is the actor, 
who supplies the place of a mother. Now there is no 
other account whatsoever that Beethoven’s father or 
mother had a sister, and his mother did not die until he 
was nearly eighteen years old, 

4, Ihave done what Mr. Lenz should have done, hunted 
up Disjouval’s book at an antiquarian bookseller’s,and not 
taken extracts on trust. I find my side of the question 
strengthened by the account as it stands there. 

This “ Araneologie” is a thin octavo of 117 pages, in 
German, translated from the second edition of the French 
work and publshed at Frankfort am Main in 1795. The 
author during an imprisonment of “ eighty-nine months” 
made the habits of spiders his study, and especially ob- 
served them in their capacity of natural barometers. 
The third chapter is upon “ Spiders in their relation to 
men,’ and closes with two anecdotes, one of which is 
the one in question. Herr Hager has not given the close 
of the story quite in the author's words. Here it is: 
‘The spider did not omit to appear immediately after 
the first stroke of the bow, and, according to its custom, 
to draw nearer and nearer, and finally to rest itself upon 
the hand of the young artist. But for the good aunt to 
snatch off her slipper, hastily to brush the hateful spider 
from its favorite position to the floor, and, pitiless, to 
crush it—was all one. Oh, reader! that I could pass 
over the close of the story in silence! The poor boy 
complained not, he wept not. In a swoon he sinks to 
the floor. He is conveyed to his bed; he is quite in- 
sensible. For more than three months he fluctuates be- 
tween life and death, and when at last he once more can 
speak, he calls continually, and, alas! in vain for his 
dear, dear spider.” 

Touching, is it not? 

Now I cannot believe Wegeler would have passed this 
over in silence, nor that Beethoven would have lied about 
it, if true. 

The note in parenthesis, given above, as by D. Hager, 








is an incorrect translation of the following note on page 
86 of Disjouval’s book: 

“The then young artist, is now [1798] the first violinist 
existing [cersainly then not Beethoven]; in one word, it 
is the celebrated BertHoME. Any one can, as to the 
truth of the above related circumstance, inquire as often 
as he will of citizen Le Mierre, his teacher.” 

But, perhaps Berthome is a misprint for Beethoven. 
Let us ask Schilling. (See Schilling’s Lexicon.) 

“ Berthaume, (the first name has never been known) 
an artist in many respects distinguished and remarkable; 
a violinist and composer; born at Paris about 1756, al- 
ready as a boy of eight years he drew the attention of 
the artists and dilettanti of that city to him by the public 
performance of difficult violin concertos; a powerful 
genius developed itself in the fast growing youth, whose 
spiritual seemed to hurry on in advance of his corporeal 
nature; still his father, who at the same time was his 
only teacher, held the reins very tightly; he is said to 
have accomplished wonders in the paths of the greatest 
violinists, and yet even the well known anecdote of the 
spider, which, according to his own account, related to 
him and not to another young virtuoso of whom the 
Leipziger Musik Zeitung tells it—the spider which is 
said to have appeared during his playing—could not 
convince his father of the already achieved unsurpassa- 
bility [a good German word!], of the expressive and 
finished style and the deep-grounded musical knowledge 
of his fourteen-year-old son.” 

He became the violinist of his day, and died in 1802. 

An error is the longest and most manifold lived animal 
that exists. I think, for the readers of Dwight, one of 
that cat’s lives is at an end; and yet see if in a month 
from this time the story is not going the rounds on Lenz’s 
authority. 

Therefore I do not believe the story of Beethoven and 
the spider. 





Musical Coyyespondence, 

New Yorx, Dec. 11.—It is really a relief to be 
able to write that De La Grance has appeared in 
a new role, without making a decided success. Hith- 
erto every fresh appearance has been a new triumph, 
and the critics had fairly exhausted all the adjec- 
tives of praise; but her Lucretia Borgia was far 
from satisfactory. She was not at home in her role; it 
is said that it is the first time of her singing it, and 
to-night at Amopro’s benefit all this may be reme- 
died. Of course she is always the finished artist 
and maintains her rank as the very first singer of the 
lighter, the Linp and Sontag school, now living. 
But it is physically impossible for her to represent 
the profligate of the Italian librettist. Her personal 
appearance forbids it, and her voice is not that large 
organ so indispensable for such roles as Norma and 
Lucretia. Here she is as much out of place as was 
Grist as Amina or Rosina. 

The performance of J Puritani on Wednesday 
night was a most curious affair, De La Grance 
was of course faultless, for this is one of her most 
acceptable roles; but the new basso, Caspant, has 
an organ hardly capable of filling that elegant sa- 
loon which the CuickertiNcs of your city have so 
generously fitted up. Of course we only saw him, 
and his head dressed @ la malcontent, with a long, 
lank fignre and face, relieved only by a moustache, 
which from its size seemed to make up for the hair 
that was not on his caput, reminded me only of the 
far-famed Don Quixote de la Mancha. Getting 
very near the stage I did hear enough to surmise 
that he might be very acceptable in a drawing room. 
I hear that he has wisely determined to return to 
Europe. Moraxri was artistic of course, but he 
has found out that New Yorkers have an over-ween- 
ing fondness for noise, and exaggerates a little too 
much. Then the orchestra, although composed of 
our very best instrumentists, and without a superior 
in America, got entirely out once or twice, and Ma- 
RETZEK either could not or would not put them back 
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again. There he sat, flourishing his baton, indeed, 
pretty freely, but apparently quite indifferent to the 
confusion which was evident. I never listened to a 
worse performance. 

I had forgotten to mention BriGNott, and perhaps 
it is as well as it is, since an apology was made for 
him and he had reason to labor under some excite- 
ment from a duel that did not come off during the 
day. Signor Paramra, husband of the very accept- 
able comprimaria who debuted as Bertha, and an 
artist whose clever caricatures of some of our opera 
people have attracted much attention in Goupil’s 
window, had some disagreement with the tenore as- 
soluto, words passed and a challenge ensued ; the 
duel was fixed to come off that Wednesday with 
small swords, this weapon having been selected as 
less dangerous and noisy than the pistol. ‘“ Sober 
second thoughts” came in time, however, and the 
parties concluded to apologize and make up. There 
are very many versions afloat of this little operatic 
episode, but it is hardly worth the while to enter 
more in detail for your readers, 

Has it ever struck you how strangely our opera 
troupe is at present composed ? We have one prima 
donna ; fortunately her strength of endurance is suf- 
ficient for three ; two comprimarie, very good in their 
way; two seconde donne, whose first appearance 
here was so long ago that I have forgotten all about 
it; four tenori, Brignoli a little better than the others; 
one good buffo ; two very acceptable baritoni ; three 
very unacceptable bassi and not one primo basso; 
and jour contralti, one of whom deserves the name; 
one contralto is considered sufficient for a troupe; 
Mr. Paine has four. 
of them, VenTacpt, has not yet been heard by our 
public and is not likely to be in the few nights that 


The consequence is that one 


remain. I have been somewhat favored, however, as 
I had the opportunity , seated behind her, of hearing 
her accompany sotto voce the whole of 7 Puritani the 
other night, but I await a public appearance before 
forming an opinion as to her merits. 

Nantier-Dipree made her appearance in Trova- 
tore last night, and gave quite a new idea to the role 
of Azucena; I ean understand how Viarpor Gar- 
cra made sucha sensation init abroad. Didicée is an 
excellent singer and a true artist, completing the 
trio of the Academy troupe. 

Mr. 
Saturday night. 
the novelty ; Lam curious to hear Nouu holding the 
Mr. ‘Timm will 
play in Sponr’s second Quintet, and Mme. Wat- 


Ersreip’s second Soirée will be given on 


A quartet by Runinsrern will be 
first violin for young Germany. 


LAck-BoucnELLe will sing an aria from Mozart 
and a ballad by Mr. Eisfeld. 

Mason and Beramann’s second Matinée is for 
Tuesday of next week. Bretuoven’s 7th Quartet, 
Rorert Scuumann’s Quartet for piano and strings, 
Gounop’s meditations on a prelude of Bacn, for 
piano, violin and ‘cello, and Cuorin’s A flat Bal- 
lade for the programme. MILAmo. 


—-> 


Puitapverrnia, Dec. 9.—The original oratorio 
of “ The Cities of the Plain” was sung last evening 
for the first time, at Concert Hall, by the Harmonia 
Sacred Music Society, which has the credit of being 
the only association in the United States, willing to 
bring out American compositions of any bulk. 
Would that the success with which its efforts are 
crowned, were an incentive to other musical societies 
to follow its example. It is rare for American com- 
posers to obtain a hearing, and every one will ac- 
knowledge how much more unusual it is for them to 
As far as my knowledge 
extends, this is an honor that has been attained solely 
by Wiiiiam H. Fry, G. F. Brisrow, and F. T. S. 
Darcey, in his two oratorios of “ Belshazzar’? and 
“The Cities of the Plain”; the last named com- 
poser has the field of sacred music to himself, and is 


be heard a second time. 





thé only American who has acquired any notoriety 
in this elevated range of Art. 

The libretto of “ The Cities of the Plain” is bet- 
ter than oratorio books usually are, and the author, 
Joserpu A. Nunes, Esq., is not ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it as his. The latter portion is quite good. The 
words are printed in a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages 
or so, with explanatory notes that are great helps to 
a proper conception of the composer’s meaning. I 
confess that, occasionally, the auditor is called upon 
to hear what is by no means represented in the organ 
accompaniment ; in an orchestra, perhaps, the effects 
spoken of might have been found. I cut the story 
of the oratorio from the bills, as follows : 


The Story of the Oratorio is merely founded upon 
the events recorded in Genesis, Chapter 19; the com- 
poser and the author of the libretto having preferred 
to make a plot calculated to afford a variety of musical 
situations rather than to follow the text closely. It was 
therefore deemed best to call it “Tue Crries oF THE 
PLAIN,” instead of Lot, which last would appear to be 
amore correct title for the Scriptural record, and to 
make the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah the lead- 
ing feature, instead of the Patriarch’s providential res- 
cue. The argument may be given briefly, thus :—Lot’s 
household are assembled to sing their evening praises 
to Jehovah, as they close, the Angel of the Lord ap- 
pears, and is invited into the house by Lot and his two 
daughters. The heavenly messenger foretells tbe com- 
ing punishment of the sinful cities, and warns the 
Hebrew Patriarch to flee from the anger of the Lord. 
The first portion ends with thanks to God for the pro- 
tection extended over this one just household. The 
second part shows the Priests of Dagon revelling in the 
temple of their false deity, one of the daughters of Lot 
is brought in, having been wandering through the city, 
and she is commanded to worship the idol; this she re- 
fuses to do,and is condemned to perish in flames on 
the altar. As they drag her to her fate, Lot appears 
with his other daughter, and interrupts the sacrifice, 
warning the guilty priests of the impending doom of 
the Almighty. They do not heed, and will not give 
up their victim. Lot calls his household to his aid, and 
compels the heathens to surrender his child, with whom 
he departs. The priests resume their festivities, but 
are interrupted by the storm of fire which commences 
the destruction of the cities. In the midst of their 
despair, and yain appeals to their false gods, Lot is 
heard passing the temple on his way from the burning 
town, solemnly praising Jehovah. The temple is de- 
stroyed, and the Oratorio ends with a simple choral. 

This choral runs through the entire work, and,— 
the notes say, is the type of Lot, in the same way 
that a certain peculiar passage of some four bars is 
always heard before the Angel’s voice—an odd 
method of creating a “unity.” The choral is treated 
in a variety of ways, and in counterpoint with several 
dissimilar subjects, quite ingeniously, and in some 
instances with considerable effect. Another peculi- 
arity of the entire work is the difference preserved 
in the style of the heathen and Hebrew music, the 
former being generally minor, the latter major. 

I cannot pretend to criticize an important compo- 
sition as this really is, after a single hearing, and 
without ever having seen a single bar of the score; 
I can only give my impressions of it as in compari- 
son with “ Belshazzar,” as an original work, and in 
regard to its suitableness for an oratorio, after which, 
if I have space, I will tell you what I consider the 
best parts of it. 

First. Is it, or not, an improvement upon the 
composer’s previous cantata or oratorio, of “ Bel- 
Yes, and No. Let me explain this vague 
answer. “ Belshazzar” had the faults of a first ef- 
fort, crude treatment of ideas that were too decided- 


shazzar?” 


ly French and Italian to be purely original ; in “ The 
lain” we find well marked phrases 
It bears 


Cities of the 
clearly handled, and judiciously treated. 
the marks of better directed study, more care, and far 
more acquaintance with the art of composition. At 
the same time it has not the number of decided 
melodies that “Belshazzar” had; I grant they are 
more flowing and easier perhaps, of execution, but 
they have not, generally speaking, the ear-catching 
properties of the former production. The concerted 
music is much better in “ The Cities of the Plain;” 
there are several pieces of part-writing far superior 
to any in “ Belshazzar,” but none of them are as 














striking as the Terzette: ’7is in vain, which often 
occurs to my memory even at the present time, al- 
though nearly two years have elapsed since I heard 
it. There is one great fault in the first part of 
“ The Cities of the Plain,” a monotony of time and 
rhythm, which makes it seem tiresome to me; so 
you sce my answer was correct, for while the new 
oratorio is better written, it is not.so pleasing as the 
young composer's initial effort. 

Second: as an original work. I am not given to 
admire American attempts in the high range of 
musical composition ; there is always a want of that 
indescribable spirit which is infused into foreign 
works by the constant study of the old masters, a 
study too much neglected here. European compo- 
sers have better opportnnities to perfect themselves 
in the art than are afforded by our institutions, and, 
except in instances of remarkable genius, they seem 
to model their writings upon the style of some ac- 
knowledged celebrity, thus giving a distinctive char- 
acter to their own compositions. In America the 
young tyros follow everybody's lead, and generally 
give us a work that is a patchwork of all sorts 
of styles, without any originality. Mr. Fry, in 
his opera of “Leonora,” is an exception to my 
remark, as he followed Betuirni with such extreme 
fidelity, as to produce a copy rather than an imita- 
tion. Mr. Bristow’s “ Rip Van Winkle” is a patch- 
work, so was Mr. Darley’s “ Belshazzar’ a patch- 
work of MryerBeEr, AuBER and BELLINI, as was 
stated at the time in a criticism published in the 
Journal of Music. But let me be candid enough to 
state that Mr. Darley is now forming a style for him. 
self, modelled on Meyerbeer still, but less trammelled 
by recollections of strains he has heard, and indica- 
ting a gradual enlargement from his first standpoint. 
Iam willing to say that “ The Cities of the Plain,” 
particularly the second part, is the first American 
work I have heard that gives any promise of future 
excellence on the part of the composer. 

Third; as regards its suitableness for an oratorio. 
In speaking as I really think in regard to the music 
in this light, I must allow that it is not what it should 
be. There are none of those solemn choruses that 
distinguish the oratorio from every other class of 
composition, none of the descriptive music identified 
with it, none of the recitatives which are inseparable 
from the followers of Hanprt and Haypn. The 
choruses are all simple, with two exceptions, and not 
in the least like oratcr.o choruses ; they are pastoral, 
or light, while the exceptions I have named; one 
preceding the storm is a concerted operatic finale, 
and the other a broken up bacchanale, apparently a 
double chorus between the people of the falling cities, 
and the priests revelling in the temple. These two 
compositions are the best in the work, and are very 
The recitatives are 
very few and short, and always dramatic in construc- 


original, but not in oratorio style. 


tion. The solos may be similarly described. May 
I not say then that “The Cities of the Plain” is a 
sacred opera, and not an oratorio? You would say 
so, friend Dwight, were you to hear it, for all the 
concerted music smells of scenery and savors of 
foot-lights : 

The pieces I prefer are four in number; the two 
trios, one in each part, the bacchie song of the High 
Priest, and the first of the two choruses I have called 
exceptions. The first trio is where Lot and his 
daughter invite the Angel to enter their dwelling, 
and the melody and movement of the parts expresses 
am 


none the worse for that, as music. 


an invitation as plainly as any music can. I 
not, generally, a believer in imitative music, but the 
trio is so appropriate to the words that I cannot avoid 
mentioning it. The second trio is more operatic, 
and is sung by two priests of Dagon and the daugh- 
ter of Lot in the temple; it is somewhat complica- 
ted in treatment, but the phrasing is even, good and 
well suited for vocal performance. The chorus I 

speak of, is sang by the household of Lot breaking 
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into the temple and demanding the release of the 
captive maid. It commences energetically in fugue 
style, but turns into an Allo. Presto, of considera- 
ble dramatic power, ending with a novel crescendo 
! and rapid descending scale, with all the parts in 
{ unison. The High Priest’s drinking song follows 
| this, and commanded an encore, quite a breach of 
decorum on the part of the audience, though I 
was not surprised at the wish to hear it over, as it is 
one of the most inspiring bacchanales I can recall to 
memory. I do not mean to say that these four frag- 
ments are the only good things in the oratorio; there 
is a drinking chorus opening the second part, (en- 
cored) that is quite characteristic, and very light; a 
soprano cavatina for the captive, daughter, pathetic 
and Meyerbeer-ish ; a quintet and plenty more, all 
worthy of notice. 

As my duty, as critic, is to find all the fault I can, 
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| let me say, on the whole, the oratorio is long-winded 
| _-almost two hours long —and that the Directors 
| made a mistake in having a second part to the con- 
cert. Finally, let me say that the performance was 
| in many parts most excellent ; the chorus numbered 
| larger than I ever heard in the Harmonia concerts, 
was better drilled, and entered most creditably into 
the ideas of the composer. 
heard distinctly despite the large body of performers. 
The contralto part in the chorus sounded weak in 
comparison with the overpowering sopranos. ‘The 
solo singers acquitted themselves well, excepting in 
one or two places. 
the best ; the bass rather too powerful a voice for the 
others in the concerted pieces. Mr. Bisnor sang 
tastefully but nervously, and was not always up to 
the pitch of the organ. The room was full in every 
part, and that the oratorio met with complete success 
cannot be denied by any critic. To fulfil the re- 
quirements of my nom de plume, I am compelled to 
| say that the production of “ The Cities of the Plain” 
was creditable to all concerned, the chorus, solo 
singers, the organist, the society and more than all to 
the young composer; to encourage him to pursue his 
studies, and to write more is the duty of every honest 
VERITAS. 


The words could be 


The soprano and baritone were 





musician and critic. 


Beriiy, Nov. 12.—The next evening, after the 





glorious concert described in my last, my fortunate 
where CLARA 
| Scnumann and Joacui kindly played a couple of 
| pianoforte and violin sonatas by Mozart, and one 
| by Beetnoven. I don’t understand and follow 
Mozart’s purely instrumental music as I do Beet- 
hoven’s—it appears to me after another manner. 
With his vocal music the case is different. His Re- 
quiem is almost painful to me, so overpowering are 
| the emotions it aw akens; his masses carry me into 
| unknown regions—into the realm of the lofty and 
magnificent poetry of the Psalms, of Isaiah and Job ; 
his operas are the acme of all that is perfect in the 
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star led me into a select company, 


| 
| musical expression of mere human emotion ; but his 
| symphonies, his quartets and his pianoforte music, 
set my thonghts rambling into every unknown sphere, 
and so I found it to be the case in these duet sonatas, 
They were new to me, and have left a strange im- 
pression. Whether that be not the object of them? 
How they were played—that is not to be spoken. 
There is a society of women here, subordinate to 
the Gustay Adolph Vercin—an association for the 
purpose of Protestant 
churches—which arranges for a series of concerts 
annually, at which distinguished performers kindly 
assist. 


assisting feeble German 


One of these concerts took place this evening, 
and the virtuosos were ALFreD JAELLand JOACHIM. 
I have been hearing little else than sober earnest 
music latterly; within a few days past Mozart’s 
“Tdomeneus,” Giuck’s “Orpheus and Euridice ;’ 
Menvetssony’s “ Elijah,” various symphonies, the 
grand overtures of Gluck, Beethoven, and music of 








It was therefore with a real feeling of 
delight that a concert of lighter music came in my 
was that of this evening. Besides the 
performances of the two virtuosos, solo, we had an 
air from the “ Prophéte,” a vocal trio by Curscn- 
MANN, an air from Mozart's “Titus” for contralto 
with bassethorn obligato; a trio for female voices 
from “ Tell,” and at the beginning, Hummev’s glo- 
rious “Septuor.” I was badly seated for this. 

The pianoforte part in this was given by Jacll, 
with his so well known The other 
performance by him was of two salon pieces, melo- 
dies surrounded with a halo of pearly runs, trills, 
and beautiful ornaments of all kinds; a kind of 
music of which I have heard no example from any 


that quality. 


way, and this 


’ 


ease and beauty. 


other artist in Germany, though so popular with us. 
Ile pleased, for he was called out again, and gave a 
third in similar style. 

But the charm of the evening to me was Joa- 
chim. His first performance was Sronr’s Concerto 
in vocal form in which the violin sang the music in 
the most delicious style, and the concert closed with 
a prelude. by Bacn and a caprice by PAGANINI. 
But I have exhausted myself—I do not know what 
further to say. I did 
not, with Dr Jonnson, wish impossible. But,—what 


These were difficulties which 


I did not expeet—each difficulty hada true musical 
value, and one saw that Paganini was not merely 
the great virtuoso, he was also the great artist. 
As I came out, all exalted and treading upon air, 
He 
smiled and instead of replying directly to my ques- 


I met Joachim. “How can you play so?” 
tion, simply remarked, in relation to the last pieces, 
which had been announced on the programme as 
two caprices by Paganini, that he was curious to see 
if the critics would find out the difference. 

A few days before, Thad met him with a mutual 
friend, where the conversation turned upon Emerson 
and SHAKSPEARE ; 
poet in the * Representative Men,” forming our text, 
apart of which we had been reading. I found Joa- 
chim a good English scholar, and his appreciation 
both of Shakespeare 
more than a mere virtuoso on 
the last thing he 
bought all Emerson’s works.” 


Emerson’s essay on the great 


and Emerson shows him to be 
the violin. Almost 
said to me was: “ To-day I have 
I think this fact will 
not injure him in the esteem of Bostonians, 

Two works by him (op. 10 and 11, I think they 
number) have just appeared ; both are for viola and 
pianoforte. One of these operas contains three 
duets, a by three of 
Bynron’s poems of the same title. <A friend of mine 
has also a pianoforte and violin sonata by him,—but 
I cannot learn of any case in which he has played 


“Hebrew melodies,’ inspired 


And this great artist is 
not yet twenty-five years of age. A. ue 


his own musie in public! 


Ww. 
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Srconp OrcurestrRAL Concert.— Another 


beautiful Saturday evening, and another fine 
The audience was 
considerably larger than before, and yet not large 
enough to fill up the measure of a triumph in that 


spacious Music Hall. 


feast of the best of music. 


The mass of listeners seem- 
ed even more delighted than the first time. The 
programme proved a little too long, longer than 
the makers thereof had anticipated ;—yet it con- 
tained nothing which a true music-lover could 
regret, or count it other than pure gain to have 
an opportunity to hear. The chances of hearing 
the best things come so seldom and so irregularly, 








that one must sometimes take more than enough 
at one time to make sure of half enough in the 
long run. He who would master a science, or a 
period of history, must he not sometimes read 
at a sitting than is good for eyes or brain ? 
Nay, do not even your merest intellectual pleas- 
ure-seekers, your light novel-readers, do the same ? 
The best played piece of the evening was the 
Symphony, MENDELssonn’s No. 3, in A minor. 
Indeed we have scarcely ever listened to a sym- 
phony so well performed in Boston—never by so 
large an orchestra. All was clear and well fused 
and subdued ; the tempi just right ; good light and 
shade; and the composer saw to it that there 
should be no over-braying of brass here, the score 
Still Roperr 
ScnUMANN says: “ Above all it requires gentle 
We congratulate Mr. Conductor ZEer- 
RAHN on such fruits from a few but thorough drills. 


more 


containing no trombone parts. 


blowers. 


This symphony is commonly supposed to have 
owed its poetic motive to the author’s recollections 
of a visit to Scotland. Yet in the earlier notices 
of the work, when it first appeared, in Germany 
and England, about the year 1842 or 1843, (it is 
dedicated to Queen Victoria,) we find no sort of 
On the 
Schumann, writing about it in 1843, 
“ Ttalian Sym- 
(commonly called No. 4, but really No. 2,) 
and to feel an Italian atmosphere in it, intimating 
at the same time that it was commenced in Italy 
at a much earlier date. How the Scottish origin 
has at length obtained currency we do not know; 
but the whole work breathes a northern rather 
than a southern spirit ; in its wild, tender, melan- 
choly melody and coloring, its romantic, breezy, 
sea-shore character, it is more in aflinity with his 
than with almost any of his 
In that intricate, sun-sparkling, dimpled 
laughter of the Scherzo, too, there seems to be a 
pointed allusion, at once fond and playful, to a 
characteristic of Scotch melody, in that emphatic 
There 
song-like tone per- 


recognition of these Scotch allusions. 
contrary, 
seems to confound it with the 
phony” 


Ilebriden overture, 
works. 


mocking of the cadence of a minor third. 
is an old ballad, people’s 
vading the whole work,’as it does many of the 
“ Songs without Words.” 


its structure is that the leading themes of all four 


A great peculiarity in 


movements are very kindred to each other; the 
melody moves almost always in the same steps, 
with a little rhythmical variation ; and yet it is 
self- 
Mendelssohn gives directions in 


not monotonous repetition, but vital, organic, 
unfolding unity. 
the score to have the several movements follow 
upon one another without pause, so that you 
dream through one delicious maze of melodie 
and harmonies from beginning to end. 

The first movement is on the whole the richest 
and most satisfying. How deep and tender the 
feeling of that opening Andante con Moto, in 
3-4 time ; and how charmingly the kindred Alle- 
gro melody, in 6-8, melts from it and runs away 
so smoothly and so rapidly, most of the way in 
octaves between first violins and low tones of’ the 
clarinet 
instruments, now quiet and individual, now borne 
roaring tide of the whole 
orchestra; how it keeps its sweet sad mood, re- 


how it winds in and out among different 
along upon the swelling, 


lieved only by one little bit of the sunshiny major, 
all the rest being minor; how fondly it repeats 
and echoes its own graceful turns, and makes itself 
remote or present! Then, after the repeat, what 
wild, strange, sea-shore modulations, the cool, 
mysterious thrill of ocean and the infinite! Then, | 
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when again the violins and clarinet resume the 
theme, how infinitely expressive is that sympa- 
thetic accompanying melody of the violoncello! 
and when again those shuddering modulations 
occur, how the excitement rises to a furious climax 
and all the strings rush up and down the chromatic 
scale with a tremendous vehemence; and it all 
subsides away again, till only flutes and reeds 
are left streaming in the air, sliding leisurely down 
tone by tone, and leading back into the Andante, 
which closes the whole as it commenced it! Nothing 
could be more beautiful, more unique in concep- 
tion, and carried out with a more perfect grace 
and harmony of detail. Yet how different from 
the same movement of the symphony played last 





time, the seventh of Beethoven ! How much less of | 


strength and grandeur and of that Promethean 
fire that could defy the gods! 

In the Scherzo how vividly the laughing theme 
leaps out from now one and now another voice ; 
the instruments seem to speak (as Schumann 
says) like men. And there is a bustling, hud- 
dling gleesomeness in the accompaniments, like 
the little waves that crowd up round the spot 
where the fountain’s column falls. In a hushed 
staccato the strings whisper another motive, which 
is taken up by all and developed, with fragments 
of the laughing theme, whose Scotch cadence is 
mockingly echoed, as we have said; and it floats 
sportively away into the distance, in the violins, 
against a skyey background of obde and horn 
tones, the soul charmed away with it in pleased 
forgetfulness, when with a sudden revulsion of 
consciousness you are in the minor chord of D, 
(like a great sob, escaping you involuntarily,) 
leading with solemn, stately measure and a sound 
of warning into the Adagio in A, 2-4, a most 
lovely, deep and tender movement, in which the 
orchestra seems to sing as it were a Psalm of Life. 
There is something mysterious and ominous in the 
march-like harmony of low reed tones and horns 
by which this melodious flow is interrupted ; but 
all the orchestra falls cheerfully and grandly into 
the movement, as if accepting the call of destiny 
not to linger in the sweet, sad dreams of senti- 
ment. But the sweet Psalm triumphs, and _ its 
tune is exquisitely varied and embellished with 
each fond renewal. Upon this bursts, like a flash 
of sunshine over the sombre water, the Allegro 
vivacissimo, a most dashing, brilliant theme, paus- 
ing anon to let a more pensive melody of reeds 
be heard; but with rough, impatient vehemence 
the basses break off the episode, and the bacchic 
frenzy of the movement storms itself away again, 
till its force is spent, and the quiet, niiive little 
reed theme gets another chance, and runs fond- 
ling and chatting along in duet between bassoon 
and obie, and the strain sinks to sleep as in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture. There 
is a short finale, in A major, in kindred rhythm 
and melody with the first Allegro, but with a bold 
and somewhat swaggering pomp of movement, 
as if all were breaking up and marching off home 
from a glorious festival. But how is it possible 
to recall these things in words ! Again, let us thank 
Mr. Zerrahn and his orchestra for rendering it so 
clear. 

The vocal piece, which followed, was hardly of 
the taking and effective kind for a promiscuous 
audience. Its only fault was that it was perhaps 
too good. We mean the aria: O cara immagine, 
from the Zauberflite, one of the gems, pure in- 
spirations,which Mozarr introduced occasionally, 
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as if in sign that it was really he, into that strange 
melodramatic medley which he wrote to order, 
according to the clap-trap suggestions of his friend, 
the Vienna manager, whom he saved from ruin 
by it. It is not an Air, to be sure, after the popu- 
lar pattern, but a series of exquisite melodic frag- 
ments, or little ejaculations and heart-gushes of 
melody, with answering phrases in the orchestral. 
But it is so supremely beautiful and full of soul 
and of ideal passion, and relieved and completed 
by such euphonious, mellow instrumentation, that, 
with Mr. Artiuurson’s chaste and expressive 
singing, we still wonder at the apparent coolness 
with which it was received. 

The overture to Leonora, in C, the third of the 
four which BEETHOVEN wrote for his one great 
opera, and in which he worked out to their com- 
pletest expression the ideas which haunted and 
inspired him to experiment so far, until he threw 
all aside in favor of a wholly different and more 
popular kind of overture in E, is universally re- 
garded among musical men abroad as the greatest 
of Beethoven's overtures—why not the grandest 
of all overtures? Nothing could contrast the 
peculiar genius of Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
more strikingly than that Symphony and _ this 
Overture. The first how exquisitely finished in 
every detail! how completely and fully every 
thought in it is stated! In the latter what a sim- 
plicity of means, with what a wonderful effect ! 
Ilow sketchy and fragmentary and full of hints 
and brief suggestions and abrupt changes, it ap- 
pears at first to one who only listens with the 
outward ear! But what a unity of deepest sen- 
timent burns throughout the whole! What in- 
tense and concentrated passion !_ Was ever instru- 
mental music so dramatic ? What a sense of utter, 
weary loneliness, as of an imprisoned soul, in 
those slowly sinking first notes, and that sighing 
crescendo, like a great ground-swell from the 
ocean depths of the heart, which follows! How 
wonderfully suggestive that restless, yearning 
motive, which stretches itself by successive efforts 
into the leading theme, the longing for love and 
liberty! What marvellous presentiment in those 
wild, sweet out-streamings of the horn tones, and 
in those expectant, cautious, tip-toe little phrases, 
(of flute, &c.) so characteristic of this master 
when he approaches the grand development, and 
climaxes of his thought ! And what climaxes! The 
greatest that where, when the storm of emotion 
is at its height, we suddenly hear the distant 
trumpet announcing deliverance ; (the trumpet, 
unfortunately, shut up too closely in a back room, 
sounded flat to listeners in the hall.) And then 
that immense crescendo of the violins before the 
close ;—in no work of musical Art is great expec- 
tation more greatly answered from the beginning 
tothe end. The performance was in the main 
effective, with the exception of that invisible 
trumpet, and of the want of a much greater mass 
of strings. We hope we may soon have this 
overture again, if only for the sure conversion of 
the skeptical. 

A very different overture commenced the sec- 
ond part, and yet a fine one in its way ; the over- 
ture to “ Tell,” too well known to need many 
words. The beautiful introduction of violoncellos 
was very finely played. The noisy finale, how- 
ever, so brilliantly worked up from a common- 
place rub-a-dub subject, was what carried the elap- 
ping portion of the house by storm, notwithstanding 
that it was the one badly played thing of the even- 





ing, especially upon the encore, when the voices 


rushed pell-mell and the drum was pounded as if it 
would go through the floor. Probably the wag 
Rossrnt laughed when he wrote that finale as a 
“sop to Cerberus,” and would have laughed all 
the more, to have heard it so applauded and so 
played. One complains that the “ German 
Orchestra” could not treat this music with res- 
pect enough. Probably with quite as much res- 
pect as the composer; while “ William Tell,” in 
the main noble music, and by far Rossini’s great- 
est, is more German than Italian, and more loved 
and played and sung by Germans. 

The Scena from the second act of “ Tell,” 
which followed, proved too long. The Romanza: 
Sombre Foret, was sung by Mrs. J. H. Lona, even 
more charmingly than at the first concert; her 
sustained and vanishing high notes and the fin- 
ishing cadenza were beautiful. The dialogue 
recitative with Mr.’ARTHURSON was much too 
long, followed as it was by a very long duet, con- 
sisting of three several movements or melodies. 
For this duet, with its strongly accented high 
tones, and very full orchestral accompaniment, 
Mr. Arthurson’s tenor was not robust enough ; 


but it sounded very sweetly (when not drowned | 


by the instruments), especially in the middle or 
Andante portion, where the two voices are en- 
twined ina most exquisite melody. The last, 
that patriotic strain, was taken quite too slow. 
Otherwise the duet was well sung on both parts ; 
but the orchestra was much too loud and rough, 


and must learn to subordinate its strength more | 


to the voice part in accompanying. Fortissimo 
is but a relative term and must not be literally 
taken always to mean as loud as possible. 

Because the duet was too long, many fancied 
the last piece, that sparkling, wonderfully fresh 
and festive and variegated finale to the first act of 
Don Juan to be too long. We are confident no 
one would have thought so, had it come earlier 
in the evening. True, it was but an orchestral 
arrangement, but the voice-parts are represented 
in the instruments (Leporello by the bassoon, &c.,) 
and all the wealth of ideas and of coloring of that 
succession of scenes terminating in the ball scene, 
with the three dance times playing at once, was 
brought most vividly to mind. It was no “med- 
ley,” as one critic hinted, no patchwork selection 
from all parts of the opera, but the entire con- 
nected music of the end of the first act. 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Mozart and Ros- 
sini were most characteristically represented in 
that programme. And that the concert was a 
fine one, that it produced a deep impression, is 
proved by the tone of the newspaper criticisms, 
which are not only admiring and respectful, but 
candidly and dutifully fault-finding, as all true and 
high occasions of Art do properly demand of us 
to be. 





Menpetssoun Cuorat Socirety.—The ele- 
ments were most inclement Sunday night; yet 
there was quite a respectable assemblage in the 
Tremont Temple, to listen to one of the best per- 
formances of the “ Messiah,” (that is, the greater 
portion of it,) which we ever heard. The cho- 
ruses were most of them sung with remarkable ac- 
curacy and well-blended power; “ Al! we like 
sheep,” and the Hallelujah, especially. Some of 
them were perhaps taken a little too fast,—which 
is the fashion of the times, and in this case not so 
bad a fault as dragging. We should be glad to 
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hear, too, a more perfect and continuous crescendo 
than we ever yet heard in the “ Wonderful” 
chorus. The superb organ, under the able hands 
(and feet) of Mr. W. R. Bancock, filled out the 
tide of chorus grandly. Of the orchestra we can- 
not say much in praise ; it wasa picked up affair ; 
a second choice of such as another society had 
left; and Mr. Ecknarpt’s restless, anxious, 
Jullienesque exertion of hands, head and whole 
body, seemed to have hard work to keep all to- 
gether. Still it was only in the accompaniment 
of some solos, that it was positively bad, and we 
doubt not we shall find great improvement in the 
repetition of the oratorio, announced for to-morrow 
night. This is well; so successful a performance 
ought not to be thrown away upon a stormy night. 
The hall should be crowded this time. 

But the solos! Never have we listened to 
ADELAIDE Puitirrs with such pure satisfae- 
tion. Her rich voice, in the first place, told to 
the greatest advantage ; and then she sang those 
contralto songs in just that simple, large and noble 
style which they require. It was expressive, it 
was artistic, it was religious; better than we have 
ever heard here before, unless perhaps by Miss 
LenMANN. This is especially true of He was 
despised, and still more especially of the last part 
of that. Mrs. J. H. Lona, too, for one not greatly 
experienced in this music, sang finely the soprano 
solos. We have seldom heard anything more 
satisfactory than her clear, ringing voice in There 
were shepherds. If she continues to study this 
great music, and to let its spirit inform both mind 
and voice, she will be truly a great gain to our 
Mr. Artuurson sang only Comfort 
The other 
tenor airs were passably well rendered by Mr. 
Gitpert. Mr. WETHERBEE was obliged from 
recent illness to reduce his singing to the bass 


oratorios. 
ye, Which he ornamented too much. 


songs of the first part. 
A couple of Chorales from “ St. Paul” were 
among the most satisfactory performances of the 
evening, as was also Miss Phillipps’s singing of 
the aria, “ For the Lord is mindful of his own.” 





Musica Epucation Society.—The Second 
Concert, on Monday evening, we were not able 
to attend ; Lat the programme was greatly super- 
ior to the first, in the matter of the solos. 
included “ever bright and fair,” by HANDEL,” 
“With verdure clad,” “Be thou faithful,” from 
“St. Paul;” an air by Neukomm; a duet by 
Spor, &e. The choruses were all by Handel, 
viz. “In glory high,” from “Jepthah;” “We 
” and another with duet, 
from “ Joshua ;” “ May all the hosts of Heaven,” 
and Coronation anthem: “ Zadock, the Priest.” 
If the other concerts shall be as good we shall be 
loath to lose them. 


These 


with redoubled rage, 


—=—>— —-- 


New Music. 

Carols for Christmas Tide. Set to ancient melodies by 
Rev. T. Hetmorre, M. A. Words by Rev. J. M. 
Near, M. A. Pp. 31. (J. A. Novello, London and 
New York.) 

A beautifully engraved selection of twelve of those 
ancient melodies, which were sung at Christmas time, 
all over medizeval Europe, the ground-work of words and 
music being the same, in spite of national peculiarities. 
Their quaint old words, half Latin, half vernacular, are 
in this case freely and very cleverly imitated. The mu- 
sie is given without alteration, as found in the Pie Cun- 
tiones, published by the Lutheran Communion in Swe- 
den, in 1582; and the melodies are harmonized in plain 
old church style for four voices, with piano. The carols 





have the charm of antiquity, of hallowed association, 
of quaintness and a certain rude intrinsic beauty. 

Novello also has them in ihe cheaper forms: (1) of the 
Compressed Vocal Parts, and (2) the Melodies alone 
with the words. 


Come into the garden, Maud: Serenade from TENNY- 
son’s “Maud.” By J. C. D. Parker. (0. Ditson.) 


It was rather a dangerous matter, to attempt to render 
Tennyson's dainty verses into music. Because the 
words are perfect without music; or rather they ae mu- 
sic; and because this dainty poet has the daintiest ad- 
mirers, and who can so catch his tone, his spirit as to 
hope to snit these ? We only wonder therefore that the 
composer has succeeded so well. The song is charming; 
only we think the leading motive of the melody has 
rather too light a sentiment; but it has a deeper passion 
as it proceeds, and from the line: “ There has fallen a 
splendid tear,” onward, there commences a fine impas- 
sioned climax. The accompaniment and treatment gen- 
erally, bating one or two questionable little fancies, are 
artistic. It is one of the most promising songs that we 
have seen by any of our young composers. 


L’ Art du Chant, &e., by TnALBere, Nos. 11 and 12. 

(O. Ditson.) 

These complete this fine series of standard melodies 
made to sing themselves on the piano; and these are 
choice indeed, being that “ Minna and Brenda” sort of a 
Duet from Der Freyschiitz, and Mozart's JI mio tesoro. 





1. Sombre Forét: Romance from “ William Tell,’’ Ros- 
SINT. 

2. Shokspeare’s Serenade: “ Hark! the Lark! Franz 
Scnvupert. (Nathan Richardson, Musical Exchange.) 
These are the two exquisite pieces sung with such 

effect by Mrs. J. H. Lone at our Orchestral Concerts. 

The Romanza from “ Tell” is one of the purest inspira- 

tions of the great melodist. Tt is here given with the 

French and English words. Schubert's Hark ! the Lark 

is a perfect song of its kind, and, 1f too short, too perfect 

for the great concert room, will win admirers in every 
house blessed with the real love of song. 





A number of notices are unavoidably crowded out this 
week, including one of Mr. PArKER’s excellent little 
“ Manual of Harmony,” which we can but advise all be- 
ginners of the study to procure. 

—0 2 

The subscription list for Orro Dresev’s Soirées is 
filling up finely. We hope to announce time and partic- 
ulars by next week... The next Concert of the MENDELS- 
SsouN QUINTETTE CLUB (forget it not) will be on Mon- 
DAY evening instead of Tuesday. The programme, it 
will be seen, offers seme rare novelties....For the third 
OnrcieEstraL Concert, next Saturdav, the vounger 
Miss HeENSvLER will sing, and WitttAM MAson will play 
Weber’s Concert-stiick. These, with the Pastorale, and 
the “ Midsummer Night's Dream.’”? and an overture by 
Cherubini, ought to draw an audience. 

The proposed afternoon Orchestral Concert is reluc- 
tantly abandoned, owing to the engagements of so many 
members of the orchestra at that hour. 





Advertisements. 


MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS 
Again in the ‘ Messiah’ and ‘St. Paul.’ 


HE MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY, 
with the generously offered aid of Miss PILTLLIPPS, 
Mrs. LONG. Miss BOTHAMLY, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
WETHERBEE, Mr. BABCOCK, Mr. GILBERT, and the Gen- 
tlemen of the Orchestra, take pleasure in announcing a repe- 
tition of the programme given last Sabbath evening, with so 
great success as to have elicited many requests for another 
performance. 
Their SECOND ORATORIO will therefore take place at the 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Sunday Evening next, Dec. 16, 


Commencing at 634 o'clock. 

The Society trusts, that with the kind patronage of their 
friends and the public, the effects of the extremely adverse 
circumstances under which their first performance was given, 
may be retrieved. 

(Tickets 50 cents each, at usual places: Members can 
obtain them of Messrs. 8. A. Stetson & Co. 350 Washington St. 
R Kemp, 173 Hanover St., and E. L. Balch, Office Journal of 
Music, 21 School St. 





TTO DRESEL respectfully announces that he will 
give a series of 
FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES, 
in the Messrs CuaIcKerRING’s Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THE THIRD 
OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
Will be given at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 22d, 1855. 


With the assistance of 


Miss LOUISE HENSLER, Vocalist, ‘and 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, Pianist. 


CNB iv ov ccexcccaes CARL ZERRAIN, 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1, Sinfonia Pastorale, in F, No. 6,..... 0.00 e0ee eee Beethoven. 
2. Romanza from “ Il Giuramento,”............ Mercadante. 
Sung by Miss Louise Hensuer. 

8. Overture to ‘ Medea,”.......... weveews ebewees Cherubini. 
Part II. 


1. “ Concert-Stiick,” for Piano and Orchestra.....Von Weber. 
Played by Witttam Mason. 
2. Aria: “ Batti, batti,” from Don Juan,.........0005 Mozart. 
Sung by Miss Louise Henster. 
3. Overture to ‘“‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,”’. . Mendelssohn. 





Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
$2.50 per set. 


Doors open at 61. Commence at 714 o'clock. 





GRAND SACRED CONCERT 
AT Rev. Dr. PUTNAM’S CHURCH, Roxbury. 
M. ADOLPIL BAUMBACH respectfully announces to the citi- 
zens of Roxbury and vicinity that he will give a Grand Sacred 
Concert at the above Church, SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 16, 


1855. 

He will be assisted by the following artists: 

Mrs. GEORGIANNA R. Leacu, (Lare Mrs. Stuart.) Mr. 8S. W. 
Leacu, Mr. Axtuurson, Mrs. Fow.e, Mrs. Heap, Mr Low and 
Mr. Upaam, in addition to a chorus of thirty performers. 

Conductor, Mr. ApotPa Baumpacn; Organist, Mr. L. H. 
SouTHARD. 

Tickets 50 cents each (children half-price,) to he obtained at 
the Norfolk House, White’s apothecary store, Bicknell’s and 
Backup’s bookstores, and at the church on the evening of the 
performance. 

Doors open at 614 o’clock—to commence at 7!4. 

P. 8. There will be between the hours of 6 and 7 o’clock 
next Sunday evening Roxbury omnibusas at the usual stand 
in Boston, to convey persons to the church in Roxbury and 
back to Boston at the close of the concert. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS.-— Seventh Series. 
; ae ° ‘ ’ 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club's 
THIRD CONCERT 
Will take place on MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 17th, 1855, 
at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, assisted by J. C. D. PARKER, 
Pianist.....A new Piano Trio, by Th. Gouvy,—Quartette in G, 
No. 75, by Haydn,—Schubert’s famous Posthumous Quartette 
in D minor, (first time in Boston,)—David’s Salon Duet for 

Violin and Piano, ete will be presented. 

Tickets for the series of Eight, (used at pleasure,) $5. Sin- 
gle tickets Leach. Concert will commence at 714 precisely. 
h R. J. M MOZART will give his SECOND CONCERT in 
1 Cambridgeport at Athenzeum Hall, on Monday Evening, 
Dec. 17th, at 8 o’clock. 


THE MESSIAH AT CHRISTMAS. 
| ANDEL’S MESSTAIL will be performed by the 
ITANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY on SUNDAY EVE- 
NING, Dee. 23, at the Music Hall, 
—ASSISTED BY— 
Miss ADELAIDE PITILLIPPS, 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. GEORGIANA R. LEACTI, 
Mr. ITARRISON MILLARD, 
Mr. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
Music Stores and Hotels. 
Of the Season Tickets, those numbered fire only will admit 
to this Concert. H. L, HAZELTON, 
Secretary. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 


CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
4 graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Muxical Composition, Harmony, ete. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 385 Centre street, Roxbury. 

















Brass Band Music on Cards.—New Pieces. 
HIS day published, the following of “ Ditson’s Select 
Band Music,” printed on cards. Price $1 per set. 
No. 11, Gipsey Polka: No 13, Sontag Polka: No. 21, Roy’s 
Wife, My Lodging is on the Cold ground, and Annie Laurie : 
No. 27, Love Not Quickstep: No. 34, Wrecker’s Daughter 


Quickstep. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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ANTHEMS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 95 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

TIOPKINS E. J. Let us Now Go Even Unto BetTHLeney, 8. 
A. 7. B., 19 cts. Single Vocal parts, 12 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 

CROCE. Besorp, I Brine You Giap Tipines, 8. A. T. B, 19 
cts. 

GREENE. 
Trebles or Tenors, with Chorus for Four Voices, 38 cts. 
rate Vocal Parts, 22 cts. 

HANDEL. For Benotp Darkness. Recit. } 13 cts 

The people that walked in darkness. Air B. } Fi 

For unto us a Childis Born. 3] cts. Sep. Voc. parts, 25 cts. 

Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and O! thou that tellest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8vo., 6 cts. Separate 
Vocal parts, 25 cts. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) Snort anp Easy ANTHEMS, Suitable 
for Country Choirs : 

Sing, O heavens ! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. Vocal parts, 13 cts. 

O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

0! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

NOVELLO. Sine Unto tae Lorn. Short Anthem fors. a. 
7. B., with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, 
in score, 3 cts. Separate Vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL, Besoin, 1 Bring You Grap Tipincs. In Full 
score Verse, a. T. B., 69 cts. Separate Chorus parts, 13 ets. 
Behold. I bring you glad tidings (abridged from the above, ) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. T. B., 25 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal parts, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA. Beno.y, T Brine You Gian Tripines, 8. A. T. 
B., Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


. . 
Carols for Christmas-tide. 
Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Tomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. J. 
M. Neate, M. A. 


IGMO BiBe,. 0... cee ceccceeccsssenccoecssevcescees 13 
“ POS-HVES, . 2... ccecceccccsvccoeceveres 15 

“ in packets of 50, 5 00 

sd bound in scarlet cloth, 

aad compressed four vocal parts, 


These Carols may be sung by a solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Otice 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM R. BABCOCK, 
Director of Music & Organist of Central Church, 
—ALSO— 


Organist of the Mendelssohn Choral Society, 


MUSIC ROOM in the BASEMENT of PARK ST. CHURCH, 
Residence, Adams House. 


Benoup T Brine You Gian Tiprnes, for Two 
Sepa- 


YMITH & NIXON'S NEW HALL, 
S Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS NOW COMPLETED. 


CAPACITY, 2,500. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wm. B.D. Smmmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $1,500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
#12,000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS oF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OP AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasons: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for eash ; ean al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving. match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath — seroll, cireular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Sacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 


No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Ts. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $300. 

This last instrament, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, ean have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
—GIVES— 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock 8t. 
MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters and Publishers of AlLnsiy, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OF AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








.CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 5389 BROAD- 
WI WAY, N.Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 

Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 

the United States. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

{Four PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 





EIEW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 








’ 
YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 8 Winter street. 

MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
wi be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 

Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
(No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


; J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{tG> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 
CARL HAUSE 
FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 
ir. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 





~“EDWARD L. BALCH, 





quarterly in advance. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, — 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 
REACISR OF RICE OREAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TIIE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
{>>-Communications may be left with OLiveR Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. 

Cc. HEH. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 
RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 86 Charles Street. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. 
Do do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 


CAAA ‘ AAA ALRAIOras® 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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